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Tischler Has Head in Clouds I A Monk With A Cause 



SSMU Prez announces cheap student 
travel program 



Bhante Wimala spreading his Lessons of the Lotus 



by Jon Bricker 

If Students' Society President Andrew 
Tischler has his way, students will lie pay- 
ini’, a lot less to no home for the holidays 

Students flying to Vancouver for the 
holidays in Decemlier can look forward to 
saving a few bucks on flights home, com- 
pliments of the new program. And the pro- 
gram's organizers say cheaper travel will 
go a long way to help- 
ing cash-strap|>ed stu- 'X 
dents. I fk 

"'litem an' a 

lot of students who want to go 
home and cui't always afford it," said Yousuf 
Allah, the travel program's co-onlinator. "It's 
definitely the Ixst rate that's out litem." 

Aftah teamed up with Tischler and 
McGill's Travel Guts towards December's 
trial I le says that they also have plans to go 
ahead with a travel program for the sum- 
mer. lie is optimistic that the program will 
receive a positive response, and if it does, 
he says, then the program will lie taken 
even further. 

Tischler says that the program also 
marks part of an SS.MIJ accessibility 
mandate, lie argues that while rising 
tuition makes un about IS tier cent of 



the cost of being a post-secondary stu- 
dent, related living expenses, like travel, 
make up SS per cent of the cost of going 
away to school. It is this cost which he 
says can be addressed by initiatives like 
the travel program. 

lie even related the program to SSMU’s 
ongoing campaign against differential 
tuition fees. "The people who are hardest hit 
are those that live the 

furthest away,” 

' lie said, descrih- 

inR (he (loub | e 
hit often fell by out-of- 
province students, who have to foot the bill 
for IkiiIi the differential fees, and travel to 
and from Montreal during holidays. 

December's Vancouver trip will he 
offered up at SY’-i round trip and all inclu- 
sive, about $30 less than the individual stu- 
dent rates available through Travel Guts, 
and a Shut savings for those otherwise 
booking through agencies. 

"Students are poor and need to save 
money," said Amir Motamedi, a Ui 
Management student from Vancouver. 

But Motamedi also wondered just how 
successful a trial like this one would be. 

" I don't know if this is the best time to 



try it out," he said. "A lot of people have 
already hooked tickets, so I don't know how 
well it will work." 

"For summer, I think we're going to 
have a far better response," admitted Aftah. 

I le said that the program is focusing on the 
end of the school year, when several inter- 
national and Canadian destinations will Ik* 
added. "We ll definitely get even better rates 
for summer," he said. 

At last week's SSMU meeting, Tischler 
was also asked why dates for flying seemed 
so limited. Those taking advantage of the 
holiday discount will leave on December 
21 and return on January 3, while many 
students who finished exams previously 
had hojied to leave earlier. 

"The program will he more flexible 
with lime and word of mouth," Tischler 
said, lie said that this lime around, dates 
were chosen to accommodate as many as 
possible, but that in the future, more dates 
would definitely be available. 

Aftah also noted that the looming air- 
line merger could make a student discount 
travel program even more significant. "If 
the merger goes ahead, and prices go up, 
this program would lie that much more 
effective," he said. 
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.nnual Seaüi am Lecture 



Dr. Tom Flanagan 

Seagram Visiting Chair in Canadian Studies, 1999-2000 and 
Professor, Department of Political Science, University of Calgary 

From Riel to Reform : 
Understanding Western Canada 

Front the Riel Rebellions of IK70 and IXX5 to the Reform Party of the 1 900s, western Canada is 
famous for producing new political movements and parties. Western history has created a regional 
political culture that gives these movements at least three common characteristics: suspicion of 
external control, hostility to Canada s federal parliamentary system, and a thirst for fundamental 
solutions. In view of this long history and distinctive political culture, it is unlikely that the Reform 
Party and the Progressive Conservatives will successfully recombine in a United Alternative. Dr. 
Flanagan will present other options for building coalitions between distinct parties. 

Dr. Tom Flanagan worked as an advisor to Preston Manning and the Reform Party front 1 00 1 to 
I'M, but he was tired for giving too much advice. This experience is described in his book, 

It 'ailing, for the I Give. Tlw Reform Party and Preston Manning ( l‘>‘>5). Dr. Flanagan was elected 
to the Royal Society of Canada in 19%. I lis most recent publication is Game Theory and Cana- 
dian Polities (U I P. 1998). 

Tuesday, October 26, 1999 4 to 6 pm 

Room 232, Leacock Bldg., McGill University 
free admission vv reception to follow 

McGill Institute for the Study of Canada 

;i.)o3 Peel Sticct. Momieni i(/ 1 1 13 A IW 7 w-.vw.arts.mcgill cu-program?. mise 
I ... |;,I. <i I! v .i-iii.i • i n.,i.-\-|. it i 1 * • )C : -. ::.i- 



by Sean McIntyre 

A ccording to travelling Buddhist monk 
Bhante Wimila, humanity is like a 
lotus plant, an organism which 
"though rising from mud and murky water, 
blossoms into a beautiful flower." 

In his recently published Ixxik, Lessons 
of the Lotus, Wimala depicts the muddied 
circumstances ;is stemming front the subju- 
gation of those pro|vrties which we |tossess 
as children. Wimila’s lifelong goal is to pro- 
mote an understanding of the benefits that 
spirituality and its application to daily life 
have to offer to humankind. 
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libanle Wimala 

Being raised within the framework of 
Western society, socialization factors such as 
education and the media have served to 
tame our innate disputions towards con- 
cepts of honesty, curiosity, :utd learning. 
According to Wimala, the individual must 
essentially learn to discern the relèvent pri- 
orities which guide one's actions to blossom 
into his or her full |iotential as a human 
being. 

Speaking to The Daily from Quebec City, 
Wimala commented on how we have lost 
touch with ourselves. "Quite often, when you 
think about what we achieve through media 
in today's world, you realize that society and 
culture really influence who we are," said 
Wimala. "[It| is essential to make a con- 
scious effort to overcome this cultural and 
social conditioning and the negative influ- 
ence which conies front our society that only 
serve to lake away the spirit." 

Wimala’s straight-forward and compre- 
hensive account of his various journeys and 
spiritual revelations are an attempt to reac- 
quaint the individual with the underlying 
principles of the spirit. 

The book provides the reader with 
intriguing insights concerning the roles of 
pain :utd suffering, meditation, our relation 
to the environment, and the manner in 



which these issues relate to a greater exis- 
tence. The general tone in which such topics 
arc handled conveys a certain degree of "self- 
helpism" and at times proves tochallenge the 
reader’s patience. However, the Ixtok's tone 
proviiles the novice reader with some of the 
central concepts of the Buddhist doctrine 
without overwhelming them. 

Imotis of Ik kins is also a celebra- 
tion of travel. The role of travel has allowed 
him to "oltserve the reality of human life 
and how it exists in different conditions." I lis 
travels have served to facilitate his task of 
realizing the common predicament that we 
arc all facing, ;utd he encourages others to 
explore this privcleged opportunity. 

"Travel with openmindednes, curiosity, 
and respect for others allows us to become 
closer to people," said Wimala. "We can 
learn from pur interaction and this can help 
us to overcome our own selfishness. One 
becomes aware that there are millions of 
|ieople just like me who ;irc looking for ps- 
itive relationships and happiness." 

The result of Wimala's efforts are docu- 
mented in a bi-annual newsletter as well as 
a welisite. Although he admits that the site is 
a work in progress, it provides the techno- 
logically-inclined spiritual seeker with a 
wide array of Bhante's poetry and audio 
recordings.. 

However, the newsletter is considered to 
be Wimala's primary vehicle in promoting 
the goals that his spirituality seeks to attain. 
Central issues covered in the latest issue 
include the plight of female ex-convicts in 
Sri Lanka as well as those still encarcerated, 
revealing the various practical applications 
that spiritual practice may achieve. 

In support of his politicil and social 
commitments, Bhante insists that although 
"it is important to sjieak and talk abut 
things, true spirituality requires that action 
be taken." 

The links between social inequality and 
Wimala's teachings serve to reorient the 
stereotypical Western view of spirituality as 
lacking in Ixith foundation and puqtose. 

Wimala readily admits that many indi- 
viduals are not prepared to adopt such a 
view. “It is wrong to try and convince people 
that don't believe, but we should rallier focus 
on those who are open-minded and care 
enough or have evolved to a pint where 
they arc willing to understand " 

Bbanle Wimala's lecture/forum trill 
lake place at Indigo Bookstore, 1500 
McGill College Aren tie on Tuesday, 
October 26 at CrjOjun. For more info, 
check bis website al 
inrir.solartrorld.com/bbanle/main.ca 




The Engineering Undergraduate Society 
presents: 

Ej£E3 The Lost Lennon 
BSS Exhibit 

You arc invited to attend a collection of never 
before seen John Lennon and Yoko Ono photos 
from a photographer who spent five days in their 
room at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 1969. 

October 27 and 28; from 8:30 to 4:30 
McConnell Engineering Building, Ground floor 
FREE ADMISSION, Donations Welcomed 
All proceeds go to War Child 







Whose Child is This? 

SSMU collects money for non-existent child care centre 

by Jodi Latham 



T he daycare scheduled to o|xin this 
September Inis not even been built 
yet, although McGill students are 
paying for the centre through their student 
fees. 

The results of a 1997 referendum 
authorized the SSMIJ to charge six dollars 
to each McGill student for a daycare centre, 
slated to open in September, 1999. But 
despite the fact that students are paying for 
the services, the centre is not open, and will 
not be o|ien for at least another year. 

"The daycare is now planned to o|>en 
for September of 2000,” said Kevin 
McPhee, VP Operations for the SSMU. "On 
the schedule we’re at right now, and how 
it's progressing, we feel that’s a realistic 
o|>ening date." 

The postponement will no doubt come 
as a disappointment to students who were 
relying on the pressed day care for this 
year. "I am very disappointed. I ho|ie that 



have nothing done Ü v : 

towards it except - 

the collection of 
the money. It does- 
n't look very good r 
at all," she said. 

Hut McPhee argues that they must 
charge students for one year in order to 
accumulate the initial capital needed for 
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11 [The] fees are being col- 
lected and we re keeping them 
in our bank account. ® Ifi 



they're not stringing the students along 
and arc just trying to be politically correct 
in their efforts," said the Women's Union’s 
Plana Baron. "It's a bit surprising since 
they were so adamant putting it through," 
she added. 

When questioned about the delay, 
McPhee said that there was a great deal 
still to be done. “There is the licensing 
and the permits, and then there is put- 
ting together the operating budget for the 
daycare, which is pretty substantial.” lie 
also said they had to "find different 
provincial grants and subsidies that can 
go toward the daycare and further subsi- 
dize the amount students with children 
have to pay." 

Despite the setback. McGill students 
have already liegun paying three dollars 
I >cr semester toward the funding of the 
daycare. Many students are angry about 
this, and wondering why they are paying 
for a service that doesn’t exist '.'I 'm paying 
money for nothing," said Emily Johnston, 
a U2 English student. T wouldn't mind 
paying if I thought someone was at least 
getting something out of it. But the way it 



it to open. “Once you're up and running, 
you have your operating budget, and 
you can afford to buy and upgrade 
equipment. But when you’re starting, 
you need to buy all the equipment at 



Wailing for daycare? 
first proposed 17 years ago, but it was dis- 
missed ;ls unfeasible. McGill’s student par- 
ents are finally closer to seeing the project 
fulfilled, but not as close as they may have 
expected in 1997. 

"Nothing was started until the referen- 
dum actually passed.” explained McPhee. 
He said that no one had fathomed just how 
much work opening a daycare would 
entail. 

Laura Leigh-Wood was the McGill 
student who pushed the issue to a refer- 
endum two years ago. She argued at the 
time that, “The present daycare is full- 
time and expensive," adding that, 
“other Canadian universities have had 
part-time daycare since the 1970s and 



fg It’s suspicious looking to 
have been so gung-ho about 
it through the referendum, 
and then have nothing done 
towards it except the collec- 
tion of the money. It doesn’t 
look very good at all. g| g| 



once. To afford that, the fees are being 
collected and we're keeping them in our 
bank account. When we do open the day- 
care centre, we’ll have that money set 
aside already." 

The idea of a daycare for McGill was 
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Time kids are alriybl - no thinks to SSMU. 



many corporations are doing it now [as 
well | . Quebec is the only province with 
no such service." 

“In today’s society, institutions have 
not done enough to allow single moth- 
ers, or women who plan on having chil- 
dren. to get the education they need," 
added Baron. "From the McGill perspec- 
tive, I think a daycare would be benefi- 
cial because more women would join the 
university and get the education that 
they need. In the long run, 1 think both 
will profit," she said. 

McPhee also remarked on the advan- 
tages of a daycare service for students with 
children. "The benefits are twofold. One, 
it's right on campus. [Parents] can drop 
children off before class and pick them up 
when they're finished. The other thing is 
that these students are in financial need, so 
being able to provide this daycare which is 
subsidized by the students at McGill, and 
hopefully by other sources, will ease their 
financial situation a little." 
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2. The Stop/ of fta-a'-mc-UinoN 

Tta legend ofilic Jack-oLuitcm is km! on an liish 
folktale jI.uk j utntat fvtsstvu die devil .uni j nun 
named Jack. As a result of nicking die devil on scw.il 
occasions, aid Using j vîILûikhis life on cutli. Jaks 
sued vs-js refused liy twit Ht-jsvn ant Hdk Stuck 
hetsseen live two aftctlifc ssorlds. Jjck Ireyjjd die ikvil 
fiir a (milling out, sshidi lie placed in j turnip he 
was dressing to ligfit liis wjy out of tire iLukiresv It is 
alkgnl ilia Ire then tvcaire knew as 'Jack-of-tlre- 
Lueiti'. It) tarer (défaite this tale, t-sviy ytr.ii fiJks 
cirsul tlrett rencUtioiis of Jacks free into nnni|H. 
Wren Irish ittinilgraits cune to Nonli Ainetk-j in 
tire ISfXfs, die plentiful pumpkin 
replaced die symbolic turnip. 
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Join us poR moRe Cegcnds ne/x uueek 



The last word. 

Endnotes is a weekly forum of views on the news. 
Mondays in the TmrlOïT^.r v 



irai 

We have what you’re 
looking for this 
autumn! 




3 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 

- 1455 Peel St., Metro Level 843-7117 | 

Les Cours Mont-Royal 

- 2020 University 284-0266 

Pres. Kennedy, Metro Level 

- 3575 Park Aye. 849-6176 

Comer Prince Arthur 
Galeries du Parc (La Cité) 

EDDY BISHARA 
PHARMACY 
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Scene Locally 

by Tyler Hrrgrerues 



Name: Humberto ‘IIltiie’ Seara, 
Bartender at Frappé. 

Location: 2nd floor of Frappe, 
Thursday night. 

Topic: Halloween 

Daily: What was the lx*st costume you 
ever had? 

Iluinhcrto Seara LlsI year I came 
dressed as a militia boy. As a kid the lx*st 
costume I ever had was Spider Man. 

Daily: That’s pretty cool. 

IIS: Yeah, if you con- 
sider wearing tights 
pretty cool. I was like 
twelve years eld. I 
didn't get much 
candy though. I 
used to do it in the 
neighbourhood 
around here and there 
as a lot of people whose 
lights were closed. Nobody 
home. 

Daily: What abut the best Halloween 
party? 

IIS: The liest Halloween party was the 
one we had here last year. It was pretty full 
It was the one year when I d say SO |x*r cent 
of the clientele actually took the time to 
dress up. liven though we didn't have any 
door prizes. It was fun. We had a lot of 
older people who dressed up too 

Daily: As a kid were you a trickster or 
a treater? 

IIS: I was more a treat guy. You know. 




knock on the door, gimme my candy and 
let's go. My older cousins would also bring 
me so I stayed out late. The trick was to 
always get out early cause at 9 or 10 
o'clock most people were out of candy or so 
they said. 

Daily: What are you dressing up as 
this war? 

IIS I don't know. Probably an anny 
guy again. I haven't given it a lot of 
thought yet. I don't have a whole lot of time 
cause I 'm working hen* at the bar and tak- 
ing classes at the same time. And you know 
. we're in the middle of the mid-temi 
phase and everything. And I 
doubt many of the clients 
_ here will dress up. 
i ^Probably about half of 
them will Ik* in costume 
and Ik* here to party, and 
half of them will just 
show up to have a drink. 

Daily: Obviously, the tra- 
• dition has evolved over many years 
hut when you lake a step back and look at 
it, Halloween is a kind of strange holiday. 
You s[K*nd the night walking the streets 
knocking on strangers' doors picking up 
free candy. It's a little weird isn't it? 

IIS: Yeah. You know I started kind of 
late. I never went out when I was really 
young. I only started when I was II or 12 
but then I did it till I was Is or lb so I had 
an alright run. I just did it cause everyone 
else was doing il 1 suppose it is a kind of 
strange holiday in the big scheme of 
things. 

Scene Locally ap/iears Mondays in 
llie Daily. 



From the Archives 



years ago: On October 25, 
I9H9, The Daily's Scott 
Stevenson reported that a 
province-wide strike in response to a 
tuition bike would not Ik* supported by 
the Students' Society of McGill university, 
"it's not that wo ve taken a position on 
the strike We believe the* effort should 
start at home, but in a demonstration (at 
McGill to protest | where .is people showed 
up, there's just not enough support." said 
VP External John Fox. Association 
Nationale des Etudiants et Etudiantes du 
Quebec External Coordinator Jeff Begley 
expressed dissatisfaction with McGill's 
position. "The fad that McGill is ready to 
negotiate the tuition hike worries me," he 
said. 

years ago: On October 27. 1959, 
The Daily examined the grow- 
ing tide of the Quiet Revolution 
in an editorial entitlted Angry Young Men 
* 3 * of Quebec. "|T|here is a radical national- 
ism' blooming m Quebec. It is strongly 
anti-l'nione Nationale, keenly interested 
in preserving French Canadian heritage, 
but more than this, it advocates major eco- 



nomic and constitutional changes in our 
governmental system. We rather suspect 
that few French Canadians over 35 
embrace its programme... We cannot 
blame French Canada's angry young men 
for Ix’ing angry; they have much to Ik* 
angry about.... But we do blame them for 
es|X)iising this new radical nationalism 
preached by Jean Drapeau His theories are 
more than something to criticize; they are 
something to fear." 

years ago: On October 25, 
1939. The Daily reported that 
the McGill Women's Union 
had formulated a resolution on its policy 
towards the war. "We know the benefits of 
peace and we know that war at any time is 
a catastrophe, hut since our country is at 
war, for the defence of certain ideals and 
for the continuance of democracy, the 
loss of which would be an even greater 
catastrophe, let us take our part in the 
struggle which should be. to continue 
campus life in the normal fashion, main- 
taining our scholastic, social, and athlet- 
ic activities, and, at the same lime, to put 
a greater stress on the serious side of 
campus life. 






Why You’re Smarter than a Chimp 



Dr. Stephen Mithen explains the origin of the human mind 

by Joe Marin 



W e live in a world s!ia|ied by science, 
coloured by art, and influenced by 
religion. All of these things are 
unique to llte human mind mid me sh;uul by 
no other creature on this planet I low humans 
have been aille to accomplish so much when 
our genetic codes are almost identied to those 
of chimpanzns was (Ik* subject of Becoming 
Human: Hie Evolution of Mind and 
language, tk* fund McGill Millennium lecture 
presented last Wednesday. 

Dr. Steven Mithen of the University of 
Reading. England, started his speech by pro- 
jecting a plioti i of a chimpanzee with a rather 
vacant expression on its face alongside a piece 
of modem alstract art and asking, "How can 
tltere Ik* not one single glimmer of art or sci- 
ence or religion in the mind of our very clos- 
est living relative, the chimpanzee?" 

"The human mind, as much as the- 
human IxkIv. is a product of evolution," said 
Mithen. lie believes that the mind is made- 
up of multiple "intelligences," which 
include social, natural, and technical capa- 
bilities. Each is concerned with how beings 
relate to each other, how they relate to their 
environment, and how they manipulate 
physical objects resjKClively. Over the course 
of evolution, each of these intelligences 
evolved separately to a high level of sophis- 
tication. In early humans, however, these 
intelligences were strictly partitioned, mak- 
ing creative thought impossible. 

"it was only after die appearance of our 
sjKciis, Homo sapiens, around 100,1 HW years 
ago, that these rather separate natural, social, 
;uul technical worlds Ixvame one 11k* conse- 
quences of that mental coalescence which 
culminated 50,000 years ago were extraordi- 
nary," explained Mitlren. 

Mithen went on to trace the path of the 
evolution of the human mind beginning 
with the chimpanzee, which he believes has 
a very similar mind to our a|K*-like common 
ancestor. Chimpanzees, he said, are very 
intelligent creatures. They have a social 
intelligence much like our own, exhibiting 
similar mother-infant interactions as well as 
displaying the similar male bohaviouml pat- 
terns of constantly jockey ing for |Kiwer and 
mates. Chimps possess a certain technical 
intelligence, which they demonstrate by 
using sticks to scni|K* insects out of trees. 
They also have a natural intelligence which 
tells them where to find food and which ani- 
mals are dangerous and should Ik* avoided. 
But despite the apparent similarities, Mithen 
emphasized that a great gulf exists between 
us :md our nearest relative. “For whereas 



humans create art ;md music, song and like us, were capable of language, some- 
dance, these are things, aliout which chim- thing else must explain our mental su|ieri- 

panzees have no inkling at all," he said. ority. To make his point, Mithen cites the 




How can there be not one sin- 
gle glimmer of art or science or 
religion in the mind of our very clos- 
est living relative, the chimpanzee? 




Evtttv III MANS 

Mithen then proceeded to discuss early 
humans such as lloino habitas and Homo 
agaslei: who lived lx*tween 2 and 25 million 
years ago. These creatures were an evolution- 
ary step Ivyond the chimp. They had 
improved technical intelligence, as evidenced 
by their stone hand axis, They also had a 
more advanced natural intelligence since 
their habitation of harsh glacial landscapes 
meant that a more complex understanding 
of the natural env ironment was necessary- for 
survival. It is aLso believed that they exhibited 
more complex social beltaviour than chim- 
panzees. 

Mithen emphasized, however, that 
although tlte minds of these early humans 
had advanced beyond those of chimps, they 
were still fundamentally different from our 
own sixties. "There is not a trace in these 
early humans of anything we could |iossibly 
call art, science, or even religion. They were 
practical, down-to-earth minded Ixings get- 
ting on with no more than the jolis of sur- 
vival and reproduction," he explained. 

Approximately half a million years ago 
there occurred a remarkable expansion of 
brain sizes. Mithen said. This lead to crea- 
tures with brains as large as (and sometimes 
larger than) our own The most famous of 
tliisi* sixties is the Neanderthal, "the Ixst- 
knovvn. the lust-loved, and the most misun- 
derstood of our human relatives " 

Neanderthals are* believed to have Ixvn 
capable of language, lliey were more social- 
ly evolved than anything before them, 
exhibiting family structures in which males 
were actively involved in child rearing Their 
technical intelligence was also well devel- 
oped. Flint spearheads have been found that 
display a level of craftsmanship equal to 
those produced by modem humans. Once 
again, however, archaeological records show 
no sign that these creatures were capable of 
art, science or religion. 

Mithen argues that since Neanderthals, 



design of Neanderthal s|K*are lliey tended 
to Ik* short weapons that required the 
hunter to get dangerously close to his prey. 

Homo sapiens, on the other hand, were 
aide to combine technical intelligence with 
natural intelligence. They could think 
about making a s|x*ar and about hunting 
animals at that same lime. This made pos- 
sible the life saving innovation of long pro- 
tect de s|K*ars that allowed the hunter to keep 
his distance from the prey. 

Intelligence and Art 

Another example of this new way of 
thinking can Ik* seen with the oldest known 
piece of art, which was created 30,000 years 
ago. It was a painting of a creature that 
was half-bison, half-human. Mithen 
asserts that in order to conceive of such a 
fantastical creature, the mind had to think 
aliout animals (natural intelligence) and 
think about humans (social intelligence) 
at the same time. Mithen accounts for the 
new mental capacity of humans 

"Neanderthals |iossessed isolated mul- 
tiple intelligences, whereas within the 
minds of anatomically modern humans 
the boundaries between these intelligences 
had collapsed. They had evolved a cogni- 
tive fluidity." 

The unique ability to "bring together 
two incongruous ideas in our minds" also 
allowed us to create metaphors, which 
Mithen believes are "not merely products of 
mind but essential to communicating 
thoughts and advancing knowledge.” To 
Mithen, objects of art are clay and paint 
metaphors for real world objects. Scientific 
models are physical métaphore of natural 
phenomena 

"Modem humans had learned how to 
squeeze more out of the brain than nature 
had intended. Mid that is what we are still 
doing today, especially those artists and sci- 
entists who continue to break the barrière of 
human knowledge and understanding." 



Apology Granted 

McPhee sorry for letter to BSN 

by Samira Rahman i 

T hursday's SSMU meeting saw VP 
()|K*rations Kevin McPhee a|iologize 
on Ixhalf of the Finance Committee 
for a letter recently written to the Black 
Students' Network in which a |>roposal for 
funding was deemed to have “no direct 
impact on the McGill community." Ik* apol- 
ogy came in response to Engineering Ro|> 

Phil Gohicr’s question of whether SSMI had 
plans to make an apology. The funding 





request for travel ex|K*ases for conferences 
outside of Quebec was turned down after a 
recent decision to not fund those sorts of trav- 
el expenses. In an interview with Hie Daily 
this week however, VP Clubs and Services 
S:un Gross mad* it clear that BSN was 
encouraged to seek funding for February's 
Africana 200 U conference in Montreal under 
SSMI "s S|xcial Projects Fund. 

"The BSN would like to hope that it is 



not the position of SSMU that the inclusion 
of the African continent into the curricu- 
lum of this university will have no direct 
impact on the community," said BSN Go- 
ordinator Akimimwi Alaga. 

"I'd like to make an apology," said 
McPhee on Thursday, encouraging BSN 
once again to apply under the Special 
Projects Fund "|Thc* conference! is very 
relevant to the community." 
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Calvin Klein's latest ad campaign las 
the same malnourished, callow youths as 
always, only now they have e-mail address- 
es! Curious to see what kind of a reply we'd 
gel from the oftcn-controversial advertiser, 
the Daily wrote to one of the addresses. 

From: mcgillduily@bolmuH. com 
To: dunny@cKone. com 
Subject: Aiv liv supposed to buy Iks ? 

Hello "Danny," 

I guess this is postmodern advertising, 
slapping an email address on the heroin 
addicts. At what |Kdnt am I supposed to be 
overcome with the desire to Imy |>erfunie? 
Best Regards, 

The Daily 

From: dunny@cKone.com 
To: mcgilldailyk botmuil.com 
Subject: Vw good life. 

Making good bucks. I'll defimtelv Ire able 



Our Correspondence with Danny 
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to get to Florida for spring tryouts. I love 
living out on my own. I got a good pad with 
these grrrrls, (i. They mother me. I don't 
mind if they call me little danny and pinch 
my cheeks as long as the sweetness keei» 
coming. Tristesse, my roommate's friend, 
means business i think, she's just waiting for 
the others to not Ire watching her that's all. 

i work five nights, the other two i go 
out, all by myself. Looking around the city, 
looking for trouble, and not finding much. 

i miss home though. Dad said Lenny's 
still pretty pissed. Moms talked to him, but 
it didn't help much. With the money I'm 
making, I think I might lie able to pay him 
back by Christmas. 

but man, I really don't want to. 
SLI'.-YLTI! 

D-man 

From: mcgillduily(« hotmuil.com 
Urdu liny («ckme.com 
Subject: hub. ? 



D-man, 

What the hell are you talking about? Is 
this how the kids talk these days? And 
shaking of kids, care to comment on the 
kiddie porn ads from Calvin Klein a few 
years back? Admit it, that was entirely 
intentional. You guys thought you'd lie cut- 
ting edge by pretending to lie jiedophiles. 

Best regards, 

The Daily 



E 




From: dunny@cKoiie. com 
To: mcfiillduilv@ljolnuiil.com 
Subject: llomey away from home 

well, cuz, i did il. i split town, and let 
me tell you it is a big wide world out here, 
i am in philly, staying with Jared's sister, 
she's nice, got me another barback job, so i 
could help out with the rent and bills, try- 
ing at saving my dough, baseball is on 
hold for a while until I get some more trav- 
eling money, i am hoping to lie in florida 
for the spring tryouts, for now, philly is 
cool, don't know nobody, but there's lots to 
look at. 

moms is freaking out, but |xi|is sent me 
S200 so I could buy a tuxedo shirt, and some 
liants, and shoes too, for work. I look too stu- 
|iid, but it's all alxiut the benjamins, yo. 

I just sent an e-mail to anna, so don't 
worry about that anymore, she knows 
where I am. she was freaking out tixi. 
brotherly love all over the place, • 
D-man 



If you don 't want to hear from me again, 
title your reply "get lost" and I'm oulta here. 

From: mcgilldaily@bolmail. com 

To: dunny@cKone.com 

Subject: You uw u computer. 

Hey D-man, 

You're right. It is all about the ben- 
jamins, or the roberts as we say up here. 
This must be the cheapest ad campaign 
ever; figure out what the kids talk about, 
program it into the computer, and spit 
out random bits to anyone who emails 
you. The sad part is there's probably 
lonely people out there who think you're 
real and try to have meaningful conver- 
sations with you. Here's a test for you. if 
someone actually reads these emails, 
send something back that's relatively 
coherent. 

Best Regards and insincere platitudes 
all over the place, 

The Dailv 





By Tai. Pinciikysky 
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Supreme Court Denies Mumia Appeal 

Pennsylvania Governor Ridge signs death warrant 



G: 



iven the tone and tenor of 
-recent Supreme Court opin- 
ions. there is even a sense of 
relief that they didn't grant my third 
apjval And the trend is increasingly in 
favour of the State, the trend is increasing- 
ly to disfavour the defendant and the 
accused. Certainly there are exceptions, but 
that's the undeniable trend, the expansion 
of state piwer in the retractions of prison- 
ers' rights." 

This passionate political statement, 
made on October -i, was taken from death 
row inmate Mumia Alni-Jainal upon 
receiving the news that his most recent 
appeal for a new trial in the case of the 
murder of Philadelphia police officer 
Daniel Faulkner had lieen denied by the 
United Stales Supreme Court. Following 
the decision, Pennsylvania Governor Tom 
Ridge signed Mumia’s death warrant, 
scheduling Ins execution for December 
2nd, I 'J l )9 In hindsight, the authorization 
of this glorified murder was simply anoth- 
er misappropriation in the case of a man. 
sentenced to death, who has yet to have an 
opportunity to sufficiently defend himself. 

For those not already acquainted with 
his case. Mumia Abu-Jamal was a former 
memlier of the Black Panther Party ;ls well 
as an award winning journalist who, in 
1982, w;is convicted of a crime in which he 
las since maintained his innocence. Tens 
of thousands of activists, including such 
high-profile |>ersonalilics as actors Whoopi 
Goldberg, Ossie Davis, and fonner French 
First Lady Danielle Mitlerand, have 
marched on Mumia's behalf protesting the 
numerous judicial flaws plaguing his first 
trial. Even Congressmen Chaka Fattah and 
John Conyers, shaking on behalf of the 
entire 38 Mendier Congressional Black 
Caucus(CBC), have concluded that "jus- 
tice can only lie served through a new trial 
for Mumia Abu-Jamal." 



With time being absolutely crucial in 
the case, numerous protests have been held 
all over the world, including the demon- 
stration held Ixst Saturday in Montreal, 
where ralliers called for a government stay 
of execution for Mumia. 

Mumia's attorneys, Daniel Williams 
and Leonard Weinglass (the latter a 
defence attorney from the 1969 Chicago 
Seven trial), upon hearing of the Supreme 
Court's decision said, "Mumia was unques- 
tionably stripp'd unjustifiably of his right 
to represent himself. Yet, at the very 
moment that the trial began, Mumia's 
right to handle his own case was taken 
from him and the case placed back into the 
hands of his incompetent defence counsel 
who did not even expect that he would lie 
try ing the case. When Mumia refused to sit 
in silence as his rights were being read, he 
was forcibly removed from the trial pro- 
ceedings." 

Throughout the course of Mumia's stay 
on death row. the power of his ardent suji- 
jxirters has had immense effects on his 
case. In fact, Mumia's last stay of execution 
was inspired by the massive demonstra- 
tions that look place internationally in his 
defense. Since the signing of his death war- 
rant, Mumia has been moved into the 
watch area of the Waynesburgh prison, in 
which he resides, cutting off entirely his 
access to the outside world. 

It is fairly ludicrous to think that, 
despite sup|iort from high-standing mem- 
Ixas of judicial and |xilitical institutions 
around the world, Mumia Abu-Jamal 
remains on death row and is actually fac- 
ing a very real pros|iect for death in the 
next few weeks. Included among his liigh- 
profilc supporters are Nelson Mandela, 
French President Jacques Chirac, and 
members of the German Diet. At the grass- 
roots level, recent demonstrations of 
30,000 people in Philadelphia and 16,000 



in San Francisco show the undeniable 
strength of this human rights movement. 

Local efforts are being further empha- 
sized in and around McGill. There is a 
series of planned initiatives taking place 
following this past Saturday's downtown 
demonstration According to Sy lvia Liértz, 
a local Mumia activist, "There was a meet- 
ing of the Free Mumia Coalition on 
October 16 evening and it was really well 
attended. The demonstration will lie fol- 
lowed in the week after by an information 
session, because, what we found, while 
|ietitioning on the streets, was that a lot of 
|ieople don’t actually know about Mumia.” 

Free Mumia Coalition member 
Raphael Cohen emotes a semblance, of 
hi)|ie in saying, "The fact of the matter- is, 
kcause Mumia and his lawyers filed for 
halvas corpus two days after the death war- 
rant, the law states that a stay of execution 
must lie granted. With other prisoners who 
have had their death warrants signed and 
their lawyers file anything in court, usually 
a stay of execution is granted that very 
same day. The same thing happened in 
1993 when the original warrant was signed. 
Mumia's lawyers were filing in the courts a 
day or two later and the Governor went out 
ol his way to sign the warrant and intimi- 
date the movement into thinking that was 
that. The judge waited until ten days before 
the execution date before signing a slay. 

Congressman Fattah clearly outlines 
the grave injustice being committed by 
Ixilli the Pennsylvania and United Stales 
governments in the case of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. Regarding Mumia's most recently 
denied appeal, he said “The only thing we 
know for sure is that he las not been given 
due process, and that alone is enough for a 
new trial." 

those interested in learning mow 
about this cause cun contact the Five 
Mumia Coalition at Sf 1-3207. 



Travestyi of Justice 



Mumia Abu-Jamal is currently 
petitioning for habeas corpus 
relief. Filed two days after the 
signing of his death warrant, the 
30-point, 60-page petition out- 
lines the flaws plaguing Mumia's 
initial trial. Included in these 
claims are: 

• The state manipulated two 
key eyewitnesses to falsely iden- 
tify Jamal as the shooter. 

• The Commonwealth failed to 
disclose government political 
surveillance files demonstrating 
longstanding police bias against 
Jamal, violating the 5th, 8th, 
and 14th amendments. 

• The court impermissibly 
restricted the elicitation of mate- 
rial evidence favourable to the 
defence, again in violation of the 
5th, 8th, and 14th amendments. 

• Jamal's jury was drawn from 
a pool that was composed in vio- 
lation of the 5th, 8th, and 14th 
amendments. 

• Jamal's constitutional rights 
were violated by the prosecu- 
tion's use of his teenage affilia- 
tion with the Black Panther Party 
to argue for the death penalty. 

• Jamal was sentenced to oi 
death due to the constitutionally 
impermissible factor of racial dis- 
crimination in violation of the 
5th, 8th, and 14th amendments. 
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Nice to Meat You... 

Nice to Mmmmmmmm EAT YOU! 

An Introduction to the Montreal Smoked Meat Scene 



brought the total number of clients to 
about even with the number of staff pres- 
ent. 

Maybe I should back up. Ben's has 
been around since 1908 when Ben (the 
restaurant's founder), fled the oppression 
of Europe to feed the masses ici à 
Montreal. Pamphlets suggest that the 
story of their founder and the develop- 
ment of their establishment reads like a 
classic movie. If so, it's more like the 
ones that everyone talks about but had 
never seen. Going to Schwartz's will give 
you a good enough idea of what smoked 
meat is all about. 

I ordered my smoked meat sandwich 
and side of fries. 1 \vo seconds later my plat- 
ter arrived. Excellent service! As I dove into 
my delicacy, I observed the Ben's Wall of 
Fame. Iron Maiden stared back at me. Rock 
on! The others were has-l>cens and people 
my parents would admire, like all the pic- 
tures of the Montreal Canadiens from their 
glory days. Mi. back in the days when Ben's 
was probably glorious too. 

But back to the food. My sandwich, 
priced at $3-95, was brought in its most 
humble manner, no mustard. Ben's had 
given me the right to decide the fate of 



Reuben’s just isn't sure what sort of 
image it wants to project. As my friend sug- 
gested, "it’s got 50s era signs, but a 70s era 
style. What a weird mix!" It gets weirder. 
Kernatzel sticks hang behind the cash to 
add to the decor. Elegant plants and a 
stained glass ceiling bring a touch of class 
to this place, but you need to ask for a key 
to go to the washroom, leaving you won- 
dering if y ou can also collect Petro Canada 
points when you eat. But image isn't every- 
thing, and food is! 

I was a little suqirised at first when my 
meal cune. My toisted rye brand appeared 
to be buttered. A devilish voice inside of my 
head told me it would be better not to think 
about it, so, hoping for the best, I dug in. 
Bliss. Hoi smoked meat, served up hot 
enough to remain hot even after you've 
gone to explore your French fries for a few 
moments, My colleague and I didn 't talk as 
I tackled my sandwich - the sign of a truly 
good meal. There was a problem though. 
My platter of smoked meat, amazing fries, 
coleslaw, and a pickle, all for only $5 93 
plus tax, a little unsatisfying. As I suspect- 
ed, there w-.is not enough red meat in my 
sandwich, 

1 bent the rules a bit at Reuben's. To 




my own sandwich, very appropriate. 
The fries were good at $1.65, but noth- 
ing exceptional. Not a bad sandwich, 
but nothing incredible and, for some 
reason, I left Ben s feeling hungry. Good 
thing that Reuben’s is a couple of 
blocks away! 

RiIHEN’S 

You can find Reuben’s at various 
locations down St. Catherine Street. I 
decided to go to the St. Catherine-McGill 
College location. Before entering, I was 
confronted by a mighty decision: take 
the stairway to the heavenly 
Commensal, home of healthy vegetarian 
cuisine or plunge down through the red 
neon signs to the devilishly delightful 
Reuben’s. May all of your decisions in 
life be as easy as that one! 



satisfy my hunger, I splurged for a 
cheesecake. Sorry, that's "The 
Cheesecake." I'm talking about strawber- 
ry glazed, dense, rich, oh my god. I just 
put on 30,000 calories and loved every 
moment of it. As Louis Armstrong put it, 
“Cheesecake gobble gobble cheesecake 
gobble gobble cheesecake." 

As I was digesting my meal, I couldn't 
help but notice how comfortable the place 
is. The seaLs are perfect - we’re talking Lay- 
1 Boy quality here. Things arc relaxed. We 
took our time eating and the waitress gave 
us ample time to recover from our feast. If 
you're looking for a power-lunch that is 
good for the soul in that bad sort of way, 
then check out Reuben’s. 

And so, getting to the meat of it 
alkSchwartz's reigns supreme on Saint- 
Laurent and Reuben's beats Ben's byTKO. 





iiyJuua Strawczynski 

M ontreal is truly defined by three 
things: The I labs, the drivers, and 
the smoked meat. 

In this survey, I chose to go for the pro- 
tein. I have carefully selected the Final 
Four among Montreal's smoked meat 
establishments (chosen solely on the basis 
of name recognition). For those already 
die-hard meat-a-sauruses, I can issure you 
that there are dozens of other delis and 
smoked meat shops to frequent on the 
island. For now though, allow me to intro- 
duce you to... 



The Main 

The Main on St. Laurent has been 
grilling tilings up charcoal style for 27 
years. For $5.70 you can get a smoked 
meat sandwich and fries for take-out. 
After placing this order, I saw a couple of 
friends silting down to dinner. They invit- 
ed me to join them for a while. I sat down 
and opened up my greasy bag of fries. A 
waiter instantly rushed over to infonn 
me that "take out is to be taken out. 
Please leave." I suggested serving my 
take-out on a plate. "I'm sorry sir, you 
must go now." Nothing quite like service 
with a smile. 

/After being ejected from The Main, I 
sat down to eat my dinner. My bag of fries 
was reduced to mush from grease, and 
the fries themselves were greasy and 
soggy. In other words, they were unac- 
ceptable Fries can be greasy and crispy, 
but sogginess is just not cool. The Main 
sandwich was equally disappointing. The 
meat was beautifully soft, but nobody 
bothered removing the fat from the edges: 
mounds of peppercorn laced with pure 
while fat. l ! gh. The |iepper and 
French’s mustard combined to 
make this sandwich a particu- 
larly potent case of bad breath 
in a bag. 



Ilehraique, is truly like one big family 
traditional Friday night dinner, except 
that Schwartz's isn’t kosher and instead 
of challah bread, there are two slices of 
rye with slabs of meat thrown between 
them. 

We placed our orders and I had a 
moment to take in the scene. This place is 
the real thing. Waiters are swarming, the 
charcoal oven is working hard, and 
there's a line-up out the door. The gum- 
ball machine is an ACME model, the staff 
are fast and efficient, and they serve 
Cherry Coke (so if you can't wait for the 



walls are adorned with pliotos and 
reviews, paintings, and other artwork 
based on the Deli. There are even 
Schwartz's t-shirts available for $9 95. A 
sign on the wall reads, "When I die I 
wanna go to Schwartz's." 

Is this heaven? If so, I pity my veggie 
friend who only ordered coleslaw and a 
side of fries. She said she was happy 
because they had Heinz ketchup, but I 
was ten times happier because my 
smoked meat sandwich, served with fries 
and whatnot for $6.35 plus tax was a 
gem. The meat was thinly sliced and not 
too fatty. My only complaint is that it 
could have been a touch warmer. The 
jiepper added to the flavour without steal- 
ing the show, the mustard remained in 
the background, letting the meat come 
forward in its entire carnivorous splen- 
dor! It may be a good idea to remove 
some of the meat from the sandwich, but 
I dove right in. My jaw exercises have 
paid off. I devoured the first half of my 
sandwich before even thinking of work- 
ing over my fries. 

And the fries were good in that crispy 
kind of way. There is nothing but goodness 
at Schwartz's, but plan ahead for a line-up. 

Ben’s 

All right, hold up a minute. So Ben's 
tells me they're a legacy. They get 50(1,000 
customers a year? Did I miss something 
here? The Ben's de Maisonneuve location 
was virtually empty. Somelxxly was smok- 
ing a cigarette by himself in the corner. A 
couple was sitting down on the other side of 
the restaurant. We sat down, and thus 



Schwartz's Dm 



The first time I tried to hit 
this place, it had a line-up out 
the door. I decided not to both- 
er. I should have waited. I ended 
up at the Main that night. 

Second time through, our 
timing was right. We waited a 
few minutes, which gave my 
quasi-vegetarian friend enough 
lime to realize that the pep- 
pered slabs in the window 
weren't chunks of tofu as I had 
lead her to believe. The line 
(0 moved too quickly to give her a 

chance to escape cold beverage agreement to kick in at 

We got a table in the back of McGill, now you know where to go). The 

Schwartz’s, sitting next to two complete res, ‘Uiran! has created its own little self- 

strangers. Cool! Schwartz’s Charcuterie cn ‘ mi0lirei * un '' L ‘rse, where the white 







North America, Europe Split Over GIVI Standards 



Concerns spreading in Canada over GM food 



by Zacii Dubinsky 

WT 7 <lilc ^ ura l lc ' s ' n a furor over genct- 
\ Y / ically modified foods, we Canadians 
V V hare calmly accepted them into our 
diets. There are several factors that account 
for this, hut mostly, say opponents of the 
biotechnological invasion, it’s that we don't 
even know GM is here. 

Ever since GM foods arrived on the 
Canadian market in 1995, the)' have enjoyed 
a relatively liberal regulatory’ process. In the 
Euro|xran Union, GM foods must be accept- 
ed by each member suite's relevant authori- 
ty before they can lx; grown or sold in the EU. 
The U.K.'s authority is a committee com- 
|xised of indqiendenl industry, and govern- 
ment scientists as well as consumer repre- 
sentatives. In Canada, two government bod- 
ies make all die decisions. And while the EU 
maintains strict labeling laws dial give con- 
sumers the option of avoiding modified 
fixais, in Canada, lalx’ling remains die vol- 
untary choice of producers. 

"It makes me unbelievably furious that 
this is going on and that we expect decisions 
to Ire made in the public interest," said nutri- 
tionist Elisabeth Sterkcn of the Infant 
Feeding Action Coalition Canada. While 
Europe, Africa, and most of Asia hare fought 
at the international level for worldwide 
mandatory labeling of GM foods and stan- 




PY Zacii Dubinsky 



Minister of Agriculture Lyle Vanclief 
dards for organic ones, Ctnada and the U.S. 
have resisted, calling the EU's labeling laws 
a trade barrier and threatening to bring 
diem to the attention of die World Trade 
Organization. Consequently, Sterkcn predicts 
dial a two-tiered food system will develop in 
North America. 

"One tier is going to allow all the tech- 
nological gizmos, preferably widi little infor- 
mation to the public, and non-labeling," she 



explained, noting that organic foods would 
constitute the other tier. "Those who are aille 
to afford it and those who are knowledgeable 
will be able to choose that type of food," she 
said. 

Federal Agriculture Minister Lyle Vanclief 
is responsible for the Canadian Food 
Inspection Agency, die government body that 
regulates GM foods. Vanclief maintains that 
Canada has "the most sound regulatory 
process for the review of (GM foods] .” lie jus- 
tifies this by affimiing that “If there's any 
question whatsoever [about die safety of a 
product), if all of the answers are not given, 
dien die product is not registered" 

But recent events undennine Vanclief's 
assertions. Just last year, a Health Canada 
reixirt found diat human safety concerns 
were rejicatedly overlooked by the federal 
government’s Health Protection Branch in 
its tests on a growth hormone slated for use 
in dairy cows. 

A senior scientist at Health Canada 
agreed with Monsanto Inc., the honnone's 
manufacturer, to circumvent “normally 
required long-temi toxicology experimenta- 
tion and tests for human safety." Five 
mondis later, six scientists at llealdi Canada 
complained to a labour board that despite 
their concerns about die safety’ of the hor- 



mone, they were being pushed to approve it. 
The scientists also said that dieir su|ieriors 
had commanded them not to bring the issue 
to public attention. 

Minister Vanclief also believes that we 
should be allowed to make our own deci- 
sions about what we eat. In an interview last 
May on CBC's This Morning, host Avril 
Benoit asked the Minister if |ieople "have the 
right to refuse food they don't want to eat." 

"They have the right," responded 
Vanclief. “They don't have to pick it up off 
the shelf. No, they don't have to. They have 
that right. They’ certainly do. And that's an 
individual decision diat they have." 

But asked about his [losition on 
Canada's current lack of labeling laws, 
which makes it impossible for consumers to 
exercise that right, Vanclief contradicted 
himself. “My jxisition on lalieling is what we 
have at the present time in Canada. The pro- 
ducers and marketers of food can put on the 
label anything they want." 

Perhaps the scariest moment in the 
interview came when Vanclief stumbled 
when Benoit asked whose interests Vanclief 
thought came fust, those of the biotech com- 
panies, or those of consumers. 

Vanclief replied, "The safety... neither 
one... well, die people." 



Controversial Potato Research Published 



But second paper even more damning 



fWie Hungarian-British plant rcsearclier 
I who sparked the U.K. toxic potato crisis 
JL oser a year ago has [Hiblishal his con- 
troversial paper in the British medical journal 
The Lancet 

Dc Arpad Puaai announced to viewers of 
Britain’s World in Action television program on 
August 10, 1998, that biotechnology compa- 
nies were using them as “guinea pigs." He was 
higltly criticized 'for' publicizing his results 
before they had been peer-reviewed, wliidi is 
die standard audit of rcrearch in academic sci- 
ence. Pusztai affirmed recently in aCBC inter- 
view that his work had boen submitted for pub- 
lication to The Lancet 

Just last Saturday, the academic journal 
published the research article written by 
Pusztai and his colleague Dc Stanley Evren, a 
pathologist at die University of Aberdeen. 

“Publication of Ewen and Puatai’s find- 
ings is not, as some newspapers liave reported, 
a ‘vindication' of Pusaai’s earlier claims," 
wrote Lancet editor-in-chief Ridiard Horton. 



“On die contrary, publication of a paper after 
substantial review and revision provides a 
report that deserves further scientific atten- 
tion." 

Horton explained that six independent 
reviewers had audited Pusztai's work, includ- 
ing a human pathologist and a plant molecu- 
lar biologist “Sortie advised rejection; others 
encouraged us to go ’ahead and publish." 
Ultimately; Horton wrote, the journal published 
the paper to ease frustration in the scientific 
community dial Pusztai’s results were unavail- 
able for wider appraisal. 

One reviewer's comments summarized the 
situation. Tliough they noted that Pusztai’s 
data were "flawed," the reviewer also expressed 
that “I would like to see (this work] published 
in the public domain so that fellow scientists 
can judge for themselvt5..„If the paper is not 
■ published, it will be claimed there is a conspir- 
acy to suppress infonnatioa" 

Pusztai and Ewen’s article details experi- 
ments perforated on rats fed diets of normal 



and genetically modified potatoes. They found 
that the G M potato^ which were engineered to 
produce an insect-repelling protein called a 
lectin, caused deformations in the rats’ small 
intestines The authors attributed the harmful 
effects to presently undiscovered complications 
that may arise from genetic engineering 

"Genetically modified plant products are 
becoming increasingly common in the 
human fbockliain," they wrote. “Yet in con- 
trast to the general aocqîtance of the need for 
the biological testing of novel foods and food- 
stuffs, few studies have been carried out on the 
possible effects of GM products on the mam- 
malian gut" 

In conclusion, they noted that the harmful 
effects could also oocur in other GM plants 
such as soya beans if they contained similar 
genes 



Pari 1: Port 3: 

The GM food scare in the Monsanto, Novartis, el al; 
UK and Europe -Oct. 14 the GM industry - Oct. 21 
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The science and side- 7' 

effects of GM - Ott. 






by four Scottish crop and nutrition scientists 
whose research is unrelated to Pusztai and 
Ewen’s Hie experiments of Brian Fenton, Kiri 
Stanley, Steven Fenton, and Caroline Bolton- 
Smith found that the plant lectin GNA - tlie 
same lectin Pusztai and Ewen examined - 
binds to human white blood odls The inges- 
tion of GNAcould therefore have unknown and 
devastating consequences for health because 
white blood cells are essential to tlie human 
Immune system. 

‘ This work highlights tlie need for a much 
greater understanding of the interactions 
between plant lectins and human glycopro- 
teins [the binding site in cells] before they can 
be Safely incorporated into (lie food chain," 
concluded the scientists. Débité this, they noted 



alarmingly dial the lectin could find its way 
unabated into our food; "GNA is however 
under consideration and transgenic plants 
expressing GNA have boen constructed." 

Members of the McGill community am 
access the articles al The Lanai online, 
amHable from arty computer connectai to 
llx McGill network, inchulinp by DAS. The 
internet site is litpf/um\beriltb.libmry.mc- 
pHl. ai/launcb/kmai.btm. 



On the Web 



•www.cfia-aria.agr.ca/ - the 
Canadian Food Inspection Agency 
is the federal government body 
that approves GM foods. 

, •radio.cbc.ca/news/biotech/ - 
Canada's national broadcaster 
maintains a page with interviews 
! and reports on genetic engineer- 
ing. 

•www.gmissues.com 
•www.home.intekom.com/tm_infb 
•gmworld.newscientist.com 
•www.royalsoc.ac.uk/rs_repts.htm 
- the Royal Society's site contains 
the leading U.K. scientific group's 
reports, including Scientific Advice 
on GM Foods, GMOs and the 
Environment, and a review of the 
data from Dr. Pusztai's experi- 
ments. 

•www.freenetpages.co.uk/hp/ 
a.pusztai - Dr. Arpad Pusztai's 
homepage 




European Union laws govern- 
ing the use of genetically modi- 
fied organisms (GMOs) were first 
elaborated in October, 1990, when 
all EU nations adopted two direc- 
tives. Since then, three more laws 
have been introduced: 

The first directive 

(90/219/EEC) governed the use of 
GMOs in enclosed factories and 
breweries. Here GM yeast, for 
example, is employed in the bak- 
ing of bread and the distilling of 
alcohol. 

The second directive 

(90/220/EEC) permitted field tri- 
als and, if these proved success- 
ful, the commercial marketing of 
agriculturally grown GMOs, sub- 
ject to case-by-case approval from 
a relevant nation's authority. 
European farmers could now plant 
GM crops. 

In January, 1997, EU nations 
passed a third law, the Regulation 
for Novel Foods and Novel Food 
Ingredients (EC 258/97). The 
Regulation sets the standard for 
GM food sold to consumers. It 
demands that all GM ingredients 
be safe, do not provide less nutri- 
tion than the ingredients they 
replace, and not be presented so 
as to mislead the consumer. 

Applications to market new GM 
foods in an EU nation are made to 
that country's designated body, 
but each EU member must 
approve the application before a 
novel food can be sold. 

Two labeling regulations fol- 
lowed. The first was vague and 
ineffective. Partly because of 
mounting pressures at home, 
Britain pushed for and won a more 
comprehensive Labeling 

Regulation. The new law (EC 
1139/98) came into effect on 
September 1, 1998, with these 
terms: 

•covers all GM soya beans and 
GM maize sold to EU consumers as 
food or food ingredients (does not 
cover animal feed or the products 
of the animals that eat it) 

•only applies if final product 
contains modified DNA (does not 
apply to unmodified food products 
obtained from modified organ- 
isms) 

•only applies to foods intro- 
duced to market after November 
1, 1997 

•demands that stipulated 
items carry labeling having "a 
typeface of at least the same size 
as the list of ingredients itself' 
and specifying either in the list of 
ingredients or in a footnote "pro- 
duced from genetically modified 
maize or soya." 
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Code Blue! 



Scorsese’s Bringing Out The Dead livens up the screen 



by Lucas Stanczyk 



T he night screams with the biting 
cries of a New York City ambulance 
racing along the streets of a sleepless 
Manhattan. Street-side reflections illumi- 
nate the two indistinct faces of its weary, 
hut mechanically alert 
occupants. Neither loses 
sight of the corrosive sense 
of humour that allows him 
sleep, if but for an instant 
All are charged with con- 
fronting in a very personal 
way the dead and those not 
far behind. 

Directed by Martin 
Scorsese, Drini’in, q Oui 
The Ik'iul stars Nicolas 
Cage as the CMS para- 
medic Frank Pierce. 

Pierce, the nocturnal 
incarnation of an urban 
dweller, borders on the 
verge of total physical, 
emotional as well as spiri- 
tual collapse. Deeply affected by years of 
ambulance service on the virulent 
streets of Manhattan, he tries to stay 
afloat, however desperately, in a sea of 
self-developed anguish. Only the caustic 
sarcasm, with which he attempts to 
make banal the heart-wrenching hor- 
rors and the shattering guilt that he 
feels, gets him through the day. At night, 
he returns to the bloody screams, the 
silent gasps, and the pungent taste of 
the surreal environment that forms his 
destructive realitv. 



% 



His midnight companions, the fellow the constant cruelty and suffering to 
paramedics played hv John Goodman, which he is a witness. 

Ying Rhames, and Torn Sizemore, show Amidst all struggle for the faith that 
different sides of the experience, becomes increasingly bleak— a struggle 
Compared with the totally exposed and against the anonymity of the city and the 

infectious violence of 
suffering — Pierce finds 
a slight glimmer of 
hope. Mary Burke, 
played by Patricia 
Arquette, is the young 
daughter of the man 
whose life Pierce 
attempted to save, lie 
wants to help someone 
and this desire is exacer- 
bated by his month long 
streak of corpscs-on- 
arrival. In this girl Pierce 
finds the potential for 
redemption through 
straight-forward sinceri- 
Mcohis Cap in Bringing Out The Dead ty 0 f |, uman interaction. 

Martin Scorsese, 

, who has no spiritual director of over twenty-five films includ- 
tself and the suffering, ing Taxi Driver, Tk' Colour of Money, 
arry (John Goodman), Goodfellas, and Casino, recently 
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penetrable Pierce, who has no spiritual 
filter between himself and the suffering, 
the character of Larry (John Goodman), 
deals with the endless ordeal only 
through detachment. Fried chicken in 
hand, he jokes sardonically about last 
night's cardiac arrest, perfectly unruf- 
fled. Whereas Ying Rhames' Marcus 
places all at the hands of Christ and 
utterly resigns himself to The Divine 
Authority that dictates the circumstances 
of his work. The Sociopath Tom Walls, 
played by Tom Sizemore, reciprocates 






received the AFI Lifetime Achievement 
Award. Scorsese is known for that very 
forceful penetration of the quinlessen- 
tially modern, yet particular experience 
that his films depict. 

The screenplay for Bringm# Out Ik 
Dead was written by Paul Schrader, who 
also wrote the screenplays for Scorsese's 
Taxi Driivr and Rtiftinfl Dull. The story is 






Marias Caye and John Goodman 

an adaptation of the memoirs of Joe 
Connelly, who spent nine years as a para- 
medic in Hell's Kitchen. Manhattan. 

The film presents a shock-filled and 
overwhelming experience, though it lacks 
the satisfaction of a denouement. Perhaps 
in looking for such immediate gratifica- 
tion, it is easy to miss a more profound, 
reflective satisfaction. 
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Putting a Price on Time 

CCA 's latest exhibit hea i/y on ideas 

by Julia Apostle 

F rom down the hall, even before enter- designing such a means." And from Alice 
ing the Octagonal Gallery at the in Wonderland, "Well in our country,” 

Canadian Centre for Architecture, you gaspi Alice, “you’d generally get to some- 

can hear the rhythmic beat-keeping of a where else — if you ran fast or a long time 
ticking chronometer. It isn't too fast, nor is as we've been doing." 
it too slow, just under a beat per second, "A slow sort of country,” said the 
making you consciously aware of time Queen. "Now here you see it takes all the 

slipping away. And of course that's the running you can do to keep in the same 

|H>int. I hc(.(.A.s latest exhibit. Cedric Price: place. If you want to go somewhere else, 

Mean Time, represents this British archi- you must run at least twice as fast." 

lift s attempt to develop the complex rela- There is also a legend on the wall that 

tionship between time, movement, and the viewer has to look at More entering the 

space using the CCA's own collection. Gallery, because if not, they will lie lost as 
Price has been called "one of the most to what is going on inside the exhibit. The 
challenging and witty provocateurs in the legend entitled 14 Wavs to Look at Time, 
field " I le wants to force us to look at what consists of 14 pictograms with each one's 

architecture is, and then suggest radical meaning printed next to it. For instance, a 

ideas of what it could be. Price believes burning candle symbolizes “solf-destruc- 
there are ways of gauging the apparent tion," two flying pigs represent "anticipai- 

unpredictability of time and responding to ing the ini|iossible," a man waving little 

it. where even "the s|ieed of a total lifespan flags stands for "synchronization," a pair 

can lie measured, the fourth dimension of dice represent "uncertainty," and so on. 

can thus lie introduced to design." If design This legend is there because, according to 

does not achieve distortions of lime, dis- another quote on the wall, “Most people 
lance, and size then it is likely to Ik* mere- observed spent from S seconds to I minute 
ly an "elaboration of the status quo." reading text about a work and from 1 sic- s *''l’ ^-’tween time, space, and movement, enormous high-rise complex inserted on scenery of everyday life in ways we aren't 

And since the exhibit is alxiut an idea, omLs to IS seconds glancing or looking at l ' lis l ,art 1 * le ex b'bit provides the sup- top of the neighbourhood (from an era accustomed to by accenting their relation- 

a |wrs|K.flive, and even an argument, its the work." Price anticipates this by not P ort ' n K evidence. An etching depicting that predates digital manipulation) is ship to time. Although Price includes some 

layout is structured accordingly. In the including text with any of the works on dis- I'bns for a British manor circa 1722, and given the symbol of a closed umbrella, of his ow n architectural plans in the exliib- 

anlechamlier of the Octagonal Gallery are play, just the symbols. accompanied by a photograph of the com- which stands for "prediction," a tribute to it, mostly as examples of "reconstruction," 

numerous statements printed on the walls, After all the build-up, the display I’' C,C( * manor ' in 'be '970s, gels the the eyesore that is the La Cité complex. it isn't his work that is the focus of the 

laying out the premises of Price's position, becomes anti-climactic, hut is nonetheless chronometer symbol, representing "inter- The classification scheme might lie a show. Rather, it's an idea. 

l or example, "Shortage of time is like- complete. All around the eight-sided room vals Photographs of revolving doors an? bit arbitrary. What Price calls a structure or 

ly to become an increasingly large element arc photographs of buildings, books, given the symbol of a man jumping over design that favours the pacing of time Cedric Price: Mean Time is on display 

in the conscious design process: not mere- |iosters, displays, architectural blueprints, hurdles, to symbolize "pacing. A large could also be used to synchronize time. But at Ibe Gnunlidii Centre for Arcbilvclun' 

ly achieving a particular means but even and samples of industrial design. Having hlack and white photograph of the McGill this seems somewhat irrelevant. The |ioint 1920 rue Utile, Mnnlnul. 939-7000, S3 

in deciding whether there is time to bother already set the argument for the relation- slui * t -' nt ghetto, with a smaller picture of an is to make us think about the objects and for students 




Cedric Price 




imsy Wins Over the “Ultramodern” 



by Margot Bkrriij. 

T he newest exhibits at the Centre 
de rex|H)sition dart contempo- 
rain (Circa) are best described as 
frustratingly enjoyable. 

The gallery is split into two shows, 
offering audiences two reactions. The 
large gallery space is showing Les 
Leçons de (la) Peinture, by Martin 
DesileLs. which consists of about 10 
large paintings, most of which have 
writing on them. Statements such as 
"Illusion. ..is the essence of painting,” 
and "Il y a dans la peinture quelque 
chose de plus, qui ne l'explique pas, 
qui est 1 essentiel." cover the canvasses 
in large block printing. Each of the 
paintings is supposed to refer to a spe- 
cific artist such as Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir, Nicolas Poussin, or Maurice 
Denis. On initial glance, the paintings 
seem inaccessible and abstract, but 
given a little more thought they are 
presumptuous. 

In the hope of finding more satis- 
faction with the work, The Daily spoke 



Exhibits at Circa delight and frustrate 



with the artist, Martin 
DesileLs. When asked if the 
work was supposed to be 
postmodern, Desilets 
responded that he has a 
problem with the idea of 
postmodernism, relegat- 
ing it to a concept of 
modernity, and prefers to 
call his work "ultramod- 
ern." 

Right. Ultramodern. 
This was not the kind of 
explanation that I was 
hoping for. Instead of 
becoming more interested 
in the paintings, I became 
overwhelmed by the 
artist's pretentiousness - 
his intentions seemed to 
focus on impressing me 
with his wit rather than 
with his work. 

Regardless, there is 
some enjoyable and 




thought-provoking art in 
the exhibition. Reparations 
by Serge Murphy is being 
shown in the secondary 
room of the gallery, it is a 
large installation-type 
sculpture made out of 
wood, paper, wire, cotton 
balls and other materials 
you'd probably find in the 
garage. Reparations seems 
to fill the small room to 
capacity even though there 
is plenty of space to walk 
around. 

Speaking with Murphy 
was fun. The artist was down 
to earth and laid back, 
unlike DesileLs, who seemed 
to take his work way too seri- 
ously. Murphy talked about 
his improvisations in art. his 
attempts to show chaos and 
to “draw in space" with frag- 
llepinilions by Sew Murphy ile and precarious materials. 



lie described Reparations as a 
mental landscape of "solid aerial and 
sky," and said that it all started with a 
feeling. This is art that I can relate to. 
Murphy's piece is whimsical and 
allows for a multitude of interpreta- 
tions. 

While I can't recommend the 
entire exhibition at Circa, Murphy's 
work is worth seeing. Even though it 
is only a single piece, Reparations 
makes for an interesting show, bring- 
ing up ideas of space and boundaries, 
and demanding that the viewer par- 
ticipate rather than passively view the 
works. 

Take the rest of the exhibition with 
a grain of salt. The redemption is in the 
little room to the side. 

Les Leçons de (ht) Peinture will be 
al Ceilin' de l'ex/milion d’art con- 
lein/miiii. 372 SI. Catherine West 
-444. until -November 13. For info 
call 393-8248. 






daily 
classifieds 

Ads may be placed through the Daily Business 
Office. Room B07. University Centre. 9h00- 
14h00. Deadline is 14h00 two working days 

f irior to publication McGill Students & Staff 
with valid ID) S4.75 per day. 3 or more consec- 
utive days. S4.25 per day General Public 
$6.00 per day. or $5.00 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may apply, 
prices include applicable GST or PST. Full pay- 
ment should accompany your advertising order 
and may be made in cash or by personal cheque 
(for amounts over S20 only) For more informa- 
tion. please visit our office or call 398-6790. WE 
CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily 
assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free of 
charge upon request if information is Incorrect 
due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 



Arc you interested in becoming an egg 
donor? Infertile couple, with everything to offer 
a child, would love a baby. All expenses paid. 
Please call Linda, 849-1329 



Interested in volunteering for a Film 
Festival NOV. 4th to 14th? Send name 
and number to cinemania_volunteers@hot- 
mail.com Must be energetic and bilingual 



Adult conversation providers wanted for 
erotic phone service. Pleasent masculine 
sounding voices needed. 18* Work from 
home. Flexible hours Call Kate at 514-483- 
6374 



HOTEL PARC AVENUE (Parc & Mt-Royal) 
is looking for mature, reliable, bilingual stu- 
dent to work from 6:00 to 10:00 5 
mghts/wk in exchange for room, T.V., 
Cable, phone, utilities, private bathroom. 
Contact Alex at 274-5000. 



The Evolution of Sports 
Entertainment 

SportsTrading.com is 
currently seeking enthusiastic 
and talented writers with a 
solid understanding of sports 
and/or finance to write articles 
and columns. Must have 
Internet access. Please 
e-mail Mark Pullen at 
pulien@sportstrading.com. 






WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 
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uccess lo 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription ot tapes Editing of 
grammar. 31 years experience. 
S1.25/D.S.P (same day SI 50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638. 

LESSONS/COURSES 



HELP WANTED 



Master School of 
Bartending 

Bartending and table service couises. 
Student rebate, placement program, 849- 
2828, www. Bartending com 




Seeking French speaking Dancers for 
European Internet service Serious callers 
only. Various shills available, 514 591-9558. 

C Even A TINY AD UKE THIS CAN 

MAKE A DIFFERENCE. ) 

Call now: 398-6790 ) 



For sale, Sony portable phone. Brand new, 
never used 398 6790, S75 or best otter. 

For sale Apple ImageWriter/StyleWriter 
Come to B07. Daily will take best offer. 398- 
6790 



^ McGill University 

Department of Psychology 

ATTENTION: FULL-TIME 

UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDENTS 



Study requires full-time undergraduate students 
for an 8-day diary study on personality and daily 
events. Participation requires completion of 
questionnaires in one hour-long lab session, 
followed by completion of a simple diary 
for approximately 15 minutes at bedtime for 
8 consecutive nights. $25 remuneration. 

Contact: Dr. Zuroff's lab. 

Psychology Department, 

McGill University, 398-7425. 



NETTOYEUR— CLEANERS 



Student 
Discounts 
Same Day Service 
Tailor on 
Premises 
Open Sundays 



Richard Bookman 

PRESIDENT 

3590 Jeanne Mance 



ÏWSÜ f laite 

I’fiA iilfs more b.il.cd goods lo staff than 
any oilier organization on campus. 



GOT SOMETHING TO 
PROMOTE OR SELL? 

; til 



SACOMSS 

Sexual Assault ( entre of McGill Students' 
Socictv 



-Listening 

-Referrals 

\ 

-Support Groups^ 

-Public Education 

Information Line 
398-2700 
(Mon. to Fri.) 
i 10am -4pm 
Rm. 8 Peterson Hall 
(Basement) 

HELPLINE 398-8500 




GIVE US A RING! 
ADVERTJjyNG^398-6790 






Telephone Surveys 

• Must be fully bilingual 

• Computer knowledge essential 

• Regular part-time positions 
available evenings and 
Saturdays 

• Salary $8.50/hr 

Please fax resume to: 

Léa Bokay (fax) 931-5720 



MSF wins Nobel! 

Homier SSMU President Duncan Reid's 
heart must have skipped a beat when he 
heard the news; the MSF was recently 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize! "Wow," he 
must have thought, "I knew the McGill 
Students’ Fund was a great idea, hut to put 
me on par with Mandela? This’ll definitely 
get me into law school!" Unfortunately for 
Reid, the MSF in question were those pesky 
Médecins sans Frontiers. 'Better luck next 
year. -Ben F.rrell 

We're the Best? 

As publicised in an ad in last Thursday's 
Globe, a recent Gallup |xdl asked over a 
thousand Canadians which university they 
would rank as the lies! in Canada, and 
McGill came out on top. This might seem 
really strange to those who have actually 
visited McGill lately, hut it just goes to show 
how long a good reputation can last. 
Hopefully, something can be learned from 
the Eaton's fiasco More the erosion of 
McGill is complete. -Jaime Kirzner-Roberls 



Qiebec to Separate and 
Join. ..California? 

Premier Lucien Bouchard was prepar- 
ing for the week of his life. A meeting with 
the editorial board of the Los Angeles 
Times and a speech before the Ids Angeles 
World Affairs Council could have given 
him the chance for some gratuitous and 
shameless Quebec promotion. Then the PQ 
got concerned about emphasizing sover- 
eignty too much (quel domage) and sjxrnt 
S2.700 to have the invitations to the speech 
reprinted to remove the emphasis on sover- 
eignty. The minuscule crowd ignored the 
speech and went for the kill on the ques- 
tions: “Is Quebec basically an independent 
country that needs UN recognition?" 
"When will you hold another referendum 
on sovereignty?” Etcetera. Which makes 
me wonder, if this whole separation thing 
is such a problematic issue, why doesn’t he 
just drop it altogether? -Zach Dubinsky 



Celebrating an Artist’s Life and Music 

Chopin remains influential 150 years later 



by David Podgorski 



W hen you think of a famous pop 
star, the name of Frederic 
Chopin is probably one of the 
last that comes to mind. It should then 
come as a surprise lo learn that the con- 
cept of the superstar was in part defined 
by a short, gangly, classical musician. 

Born in 1810 to a Polish middle- 
class family, the young Chopin was a 
child prodigy, giving his first public per- 
formance at the age of 9 and composing 
his first piano piece at the age of 12. At 
21, he left Poland for Paris, hoping to 
make a name for himself as a per- 
former. He toured extensively around 
Europe, and was soon known as a virtu- 
oso with his own individual style of 



One aspect of Chopin's personal life 
which lives on in infamy is his relation- 



ship with Georges Sand, a famous 
author and feminist. Known as a 
bohemian and drug-user (and, it was 
rumoured, a lesbian), Sand gained 
notoriety for divorcing her husband and 
running off to pursue the life of an 
artist. The two parted in bitterness four 
years before Chopin’s death, but the 
young virtuoso never forgot his lover, 
crying for her even on his deathbed. 

As a composer, Chopin wrote exclu- 
sively for the piano, and took the 
instrument to new heights. Although 
lie only wrote 122 pieces, each one 
stands out as a Romantic masterpiece. 
Many require a player with a high 
level of technical ability, and each 
composition treats the solo instru- 
ment as a full orchestra. 

Chopin's most important cultural 



contribution lies in more than just liis 
music, lie was one of the first in a gen- 
eration of musicians to find fame 
among a concert-going public, rather 
Ilian seeking patronage from the nobil- 
ity. As a result, artists everywhere could 
seek support from fans everywhere, 
rather than making their work an elitist 
pursuit, lie was, in a very real sense, one 
of the first pop stars. 

The poet of the piano has been 
honoured in commemorative concerts 
all over the world this year, and his 
songs will be remembered for their 
complexity as well as their beauty. As 
an artist, he will he known as a shy 
but passionate man who was gifted 
with a unique ability to express his 
deepest emotions through music. 
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EYE EXAMINATION 



With a contact lens fitting exam you will receive 
a FREE pair of disposab e contact enses and the new 
Complete ALL-IN-ONE solution starter kit. 



COMPLETE 



ALL-IN-ONE SOLUTION 

1 460 Sherbrooke W • (corner Mackay) 

2nd location: 2354 Lucerne Rd. 341-2020 

^Savings include eye examination and complete pair of prescription glasses 



THE UNIVERSITY 
HEALTH PLAN FULLY 
COVERS YOUR EYE 
EXAMINATION 
(VALUE $40) 
ONLY AT: 
MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 



GLASSES 



GET $175 OFF 
PURCHASE OF 
PRESCRIPTION 
GLASSES WITH YOUR 
UNIVERSITY HEALTH 
PLAN ONLY AT: 
MES YEUX TES YEUX 
OPTOMETRISTS. 



COME VISIT US OR CALL US FOR 
AN APPOINTMENT 






